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WORLD  RICE  CROP  NEAR 


LAST  SEASON»S  RECORD 


The  world  rice  harvest  of  1959-60  (August-July)  will  be  near  the  record 
of  the  preceding  year,  according  to  the  second  estimate  of  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.    Good  weather  and  use  of  improved  production 
methods  resulted  in  record  crops  in  many  areas. 

Marked  production  gains  in  South  and  East  Asia  offset  the  decline  in 
Communist  China's  output,  which  early  in  the  season  appeared  would  lower 
the  world  crop  significantly.    Asia  grew  92  percent  of  the  estimated 
1959-60  crop — 57  'percent  in  non-Communist  areas,  and  35  percent  in 
Communist  China.    South  America,  Africa,  North  America,  and  Europe 
harvested  2,6,  2,3,  1.5,  and  0.8  percent,  respectively. 

The  1959-60  world  crop  outside  Communist  areas  was  by  far  the  largest 
ever  produced.    Rough  rice  production  of  306,500  million  pounds  was 
5  percent  larger  than  the  previous  record  of  1958-59,  15  percent  more  than 
in  1957-58,  and  21  percent  above  the  average  from  1950-51  through  195^^-55. 

Rice  acreage  continued  to  expand  all  over  the  world.    The  1959-60  acre- 
age, excluding  Communist  China,  is  estimated  at  209  million  acres,  up 
1.4  percent  from  the  year  before.    It  was  3  million  acres  larger  than 
in  1958-59,  around  11  million  more  than  in  1957-58,  and  18  million  above 
the  average. 

Rice  yields  per  acre  outside  Communist  countries  were  even  higher  than 
the  previous  record  yields  of  1958-59,    This  was  especially  true  for 
non-Communist  Asia,  and  was  also  evident  in  North  America,  South  America, 
and  Africa, 
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Asia  (outside  Communist  China)  h€id  a  phenomenal  increase  in  rice  pro- 
duction.   Estimated  at  272  billion  pounds,  the  crop  was  up  ne€a:ly  10 
billion  pounds  over  1958-59,  about  37  billion  more  than  in  1957-58,  and 

billion  over  the  average.    Generally,  the  acreage  increase  was  moderate. 
The  Important  gain  was  due  principally  to  higher  yields  per  acre  in  such 
countries  as  India,  Japan,  Pakistan,  Indonesia,  Malaya,  Burma,  and 
Thailand. 

Western  Europe  had  a  relatively  small  increase  in  acreage.    Larger  crops 
were  harvested  in  Spain,  Portugal,  cmd  Greece.    Lower  yields  per  acre 
in  Italy  and  France  reduced  output,  even  though  more  acreage  was  put 
into  rice. 

Eastern  Europe  hairvested  a  record  crop.  Rumania  expanded  acreage,  and 
the  other  countries  maintained  the  high  level  of  recent  years.  Yields 
per  acre  in  these  countries  have  increased  in  the  last  10  years. 

The  near-record  crop  of  North  America  was  14.  percent  larger  than  in 
1958-59.    Acreage  rose  8  percent  and  yields  per  acre,  5.5.  percent, 
exceeding  the  Increased  yields  of  recent  years.    The  U.S.  crop  of  1959 
was  the  third  highest  on  record  and  the  largest  since  1955.  Acreage 
increased  12  percent;  with  the  record  yields  per  acre,  production  was 
up  20  percent  over  1958. 

Production  in  other  North  American  countries  was  only  slightly  more 
than  in  1958-59.    Estimated  acreage  increased  U  percent,  but  Mexico  had 
a  marked  drop  in  production,  because  of  unfavorable  weather.  The 
Caribbean  eorea  and  CentrsJ.  America  had  record  rice  acreage  and  production. 

The  forecast  for  South  America  is  for  a  record  crop  on  the  largest  acre- 
age in  history.    Argentina,  Brazil,  British  Guiana,  Chile,  Colombia,  Peru, 
Surinam,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela  had  better  crops  than  in  1958-59.  However, 
an  Ecuadoran  drought  reduced  the  crop  sharply  there. 

Africa  also  had  a  record  crop  on  a  record  acreage.    Nearly  all  African 
countries  are  continuing  to  increase  rice  acreage  and  improve  the  yields 
per  acre.    Egypt  and  the  Malgache  Republic  (Madagascar) — ^the  principal 
producers — had  very  good  crops. 

Australia's  crop  was  forecast  in  late  April  at  a  record  volume.  The 
new  €a*ea8  in  the  north  and  west  had  relatively  small  acreage  increases. 
Average  yields  per  acre  were  expected  to  approximate  the  high  level  of 
the  year  before. 
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LARGEST  IN  POSTWAR  YEARS 


International  trade  in  rice  in  1959  was  the  second  largest  in  postwar 
years,  according  to  official  statistics  amd  preliminary  estimates  of 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    However,  the  rise  has  been  due  mainly 
to  a  sharp  gain  in  the  exports  of  the  Communist  bloc.    Total  shipments 
of  countries  outside  the  Communist  bloc  declined  in  1959,  mostly  be- 
cause of  reduced  exports  from  Africa  and  lower  reexports  of  Malaya, 
Hong  Kong,  and  Europe. 

World  rice  exports  and  reexports  in  1959  are  estimated  at  14-,  240  million 
pounds  (6,460,000  metric  tons)  in  terms  of  milled,  compared  with  the 
revised  estimate  of  14t040  million  pounds  (6,367,000  tons)  in  1958,  and 
13,830  minion  pounds  (6,272,000  tons)  in  1957. 

Exports  and  reexports  from  non-Communist  countries  were  about  3  percent 
below  1958,  even  though  total  exports  of  the  main  exporters  were  up. 
Trade  increased  in  Asia,  North  America,  and  Oceamia.    On  the  other  hand, 
Egypt's  exports  were  reduced  by  some  750  million  pounds  (340,000  tons) 
because  of  a  small  crop.    Another  important  factor  was  a  400HDillion- 
pound  (181,000  tons)  drop  in  the  reexports  of  Malaya  and  Hong  Kong. 

Exporting  countries. — Toted  rice  exports  of  the  3  main  exporters  outside 
Communist  areas — Burma,  Thailand,  and  the  United  States — ^were  12  percent 
above  those  of  1958.    Exports  of  South  Vietnam  more  than  doubled,  and 
West  Pcdcistan  had  relatively  heavy  shipments  compared  with  virtually  none 
in  1958.    Australia  and  British  Guiana  had  record  exports. 

Incomplete  trade  statistics  of  importing  countries  show  Communist 
China's  exports  to  non-Communist  countries  were  nearly  10  percent 
higher  than  the  increased  level  of  1958.    Data  for  Chinese  exports  to 
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EICE  (In  terms  of  milled  l/) :    International  trade,  average  1951-55,  annual  1957-59 


Average 

1951-55 

'  1957 

'             1958  2/ 

'             1959  2/ 

Continent  and  country  ■ 

Exports  3 / 

:  Exports  2/ 

:  Exports  ^ 

;  Exports  2/ 

;  Imports 
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1  000 
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:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

•  pounds 

;  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

!  pounds 

:  pounds 

North  America:  : 

— 
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2,64.5 

22 

:  3,042 

(     ^  3,600 
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5,351 

77,042 

83 

75,704 
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:  0 

:  9,848 

I  0 
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2  412 

± ,  J. 

J  100 

iSO 
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0 
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0 
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2  71*; 

6/  814 

6/  1, 544 

906 

:  6,098 

1,237 

236 

J  /o 

.             J.  f  ,  -t^U 

:          1  110 

.         21  612 

J  to 

19,669 

522 

1,40  / 

1  222 

:  5,452 

£k/   5 ,  -l-O  / 

1,388,982 

:  29,806 

•    1  730  775 

00   1  iC. 
f 440 

.          -'■-'^ , ' ' " 

:  i6,057 

— 

3,936 

4,885 

:  18,295 

:  19,006 

•  — 

:  20,845 

;  16,800 

485 

:   

:  456 

:  547 



604 

470,076 

:  0 

:  421,846 

:  0 

:  426,147 

:  380,000 

:  16,036 

'■  — 

:  21,206 

'•  — 

:  18,247 

— 

:  19,795 

50 

:  34,895 

:  387 

:  33,263 

:  190 

:  54,998 

:  — 

:  45,108 

Leeward  and  Uindward  Islands  : 

119 

11,807 

:  71 

:  12,508 

36 

:  12,000 

:  — 

:  12,125 

— 

5,726 

'•  — 

:  6,900 

:  — 

:  5,977 

:  — 

:  5,714 

113 

6,839 

:  86 

:  7,831 

:  148 

:  8,413 

:  — 

436 

:  36,328 

:  609 

:         59, 3U 

:  50 

:  62,185 

:  — 

••  53,353 

1,422,540 

722,837 

:  1,756,069 

:  715,521 

:  1,326,68: 

:  740,133 

!  1,584,329 

:  678,667 

• 

South  America:  : 

30,847 

0 

0 

72,649 

20  Oil 

— 

23,314 

.         24  726 

150,720 

4,179 

:  726 

0 

113,651 

0 

21,639 

:  0 

84,504 

0 

85,485 

U 

39,595 

2/ 

:  126,138 

3,125 

4,439 

:  0 

:  1,092 

0 

:  8,682 

0 

:  21,500 

11,943 

17,908 

5 

22,700 

0 

:  54 

0 

!  396 

60,082 

1,759 

83,708 

:  0 

56,724 

:  0 

37,310 

:  0 

— 

1,5a 

— 

:  1,781 

— 

:  1,221 

: 

1,801 

14,978 

18,118 

0 

44,611 

0 

98,842 

0 

5,000 

16,824 

2/ 

24,809 

2,222 

32,931 

4,478 

38,880 

:  — 

27,312 

0 

18,073 

0 

20,657 

'  — 

:  1,653 

:  110 

— 

16,059 

— 

8 

— 

58,341 

— 

.    8/  52,393 

405,135 

87,393 

255,157 

97,756 

339,207 

196,401 

245,631 

137,200 

Europe:  : 

* 

7 

56,887 

2 

.  . 
60,200 

2 

67,799 

1 

73,310 

17,150 

82 , 871 

59,223 

139,553 

54,345 

114,421 

57,072 

172, 44^ 

659 

14,271 

1 , 205 

X±,DOO 

1,385 

13,919 

1 ,758 

25,918 

— 

25,323 

32,448 

26,178 

:  26,244 

6,635 

125,207 

5, 557 

32,045 

:  131,731 

45,41-L 

lot  fVVy 

3,354 

188,654 

.       196  760 

14, f ol 

JU^fO  1  i 

10, 560 

15,324 

2,116 

!  23)997 

831 

:  25,834 

176 

12,690 

5,976 

:  4,317 

6,699 

4,4il2 

492,764 

2 

316,406 

1,862 

403,746 

220 

340,599 

3,469 

60,279 

151,023 

54,440 

132,183 

70,225 

150,530 

72,071 

179,014 

2 

8,059 

3 

10,929 

0 

12,961 

35 

10,739 

15,058 

1,862 

192 

2,482 

25,246 

2,851 

101 

1,535 

98,358 

20 

141,086 

0 

213,869 

3 

61,797 

0 

102 

18,324 

4 

18 , 516 

26 

20,736 

13 

22,262 

2,657 

38,916 

40 

48,735 

30 

55,168 

147 

49,105 

1,387 

164,097 

2,583 

185,837 

190,378 

^88,205 

099,507 

594,450 

1,067,659 

816,124 

1,086,754 

596,4^2 

1,314,199 

15,000 

10,600 

14,620 

^,000 

301,000 

250,000 

Hungary 

29  074 

96,619 

64,908 

108,394 

25,289 

54,158 

65,706 

1,470 

14,090 

436 

58,019 

0 

63,089 

589 

78,890 

c-stimated  total  hast  : 

45,764 

140,284 

107 ,o55 

(  1 1 

123,-^3 

510,960 

70,307 

724,261 

10,000 

300,000 

74,000 

817,000 



1,103,000 





..       .  ' 
,     ■  ■ 

1,537 

7,991 

311 

17,842 

066 

15,941: 

2- 

15,484 

6,575 

44 

8,317 

66 

2,385 

272 

2,401: 

1,617 

136 

4,108 

322- 

2,-772 

323- 

32: 
: 

4,970 

370 

9,264 

18 

9,374- 

37 

9,185: 

15,337 

— 

8,517 

12,240; 

— 

14,533 

: 

U  8,966 

— 

1,280 

13,265 

25,270: 

—  • 

1 

4,005 

7,549- 

3: 

5  913: 

5,902 

273 

155,731 

309,521: 

206^132: 

55: 

438,451 

8  225 

24,855: 

17,562: 

7,840 

536 

7)004: 

40,905: 

31,276: 

74,794 

6,643- 

110: 

24,158: 

10: 

15,161: 

44,100 

555 

13,954 

139 

21,610 

855 

12,799- 

28,421 

1 

11,692 

1 

29,209 

2/ 

27,549: 

2: 

39,220 

6,418 

9,039 

V  9,332 

Malgache  Republic  (Madagascar) 

64,680 

1,992 

46,257 

15,443: 

128,364- 

0: 

65,446; 

27,255 

105,560 

136,862: 

155,382; 

126,112 

19.180 

2,742 

18,881 

932- 

18,054- 

1,106: 

17,705: 

4,971 
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RICE  (In  terms  of  milled  i/)  =    International  trade,  average  1951-55,  annual  1957-59  (Cont'd.) 


'•       Average  1951-55 

1957 

1958 

2/ 

=  1959 

2/ 

Continent  and  country 

Exports  2/' 

Exports  2/: 

>  Exports  2/: 

:  Exports  2/: 

Imports 

Imports 

Imports 

Imports 

:      1,000  ! 

1,000 

1,000  : 

1,000 

1,000  : 

1,000 

:      1,000  : 

1, 000- 

:     pounds  : 

pounds 

pounds  : 

pounds 

pounds  : 

pounds 

:      pounds  : 

pound  s 

Africa  (Cont'd.): 

Mozambique   

Nigeria   

Portuguese  Guinea  . . . . 

Reunion   

Rhodesia-Nyasaland  . . . 
Sao  Tome  and  Principe 
Seychelles  Islands  ... 

Sierra  Leone   

Somalia   

Somaliland   

Spanish  Guinea   

Sudan   

Tanganyika   

Togo   

Tunisia   

Uganda   

Union  of  South  Africa 

U.A.R.:  Egypt   

Zanzibar   

Total  Africa   


6,982 
238: 
2,395 

1,155 


512 


47 
67 
859 
500 
16 
0 

7021 
249,179 
2,356 


Asia: 

Aden   

Other  Arabian  Peninsula  11/. 

Cyprus   

Iran  12/   

Iraq   

Israel   

Jordan   

Lebeuion  

Turkey   

U.A.R.:  Syria   

North  Borneo   

Brunei   

Sarawak   

Burma   

Ceylon   

Communist  China  i2/   

Hong  Kong   

India   

Cambodia   

Laos   

Vietnam   

Indonesia   

Japan   

Korea   

Macao   

Malaya   

Pakistan   

Philippines   

Portuguese  India   

Ryukyu  Islands   

Taiwan   


Tibet,  Nepal  and  Bhutan  . 
Total  Asia,  excluding 


Oceania:  : 

Australia   :  6/70,697 

Fiji   : 

French  Oceania   :   

New  Caledonia   :   

New  Guinea  ^  :   

New  Hebrides   :   

New  Zealand   :  ^ 

Papua  6/  !  I 

Solomon  Islands 
Western  Samoa 
Total  Oceania 

 =  10.978.602 

Non-Communlst  countries  10,^27,838 
Connnunlst  countries   :  550,764,: 


u 

1,152 

56,167 
2,392: 
4,228: 
5,407: 

U,980: 
4,188: 
7,143: 
7,U5: 
6,534: 
1,396: 
2,279: 
2,338: 
9,251: 

36,7U: 
118: 

29,873 


,030 
84 
131 

510 


136 
4 


0 

4.083 
368 
0 
22 
268 
652.158 
252 


6/  48 
1,U9 
2,910 
5,250 

19,156 
3,390 
5,503 

10,269: 
3,537 
1,066 


10,814.692 


10,299,408 
515,284 


67,418 


47 


13,828,029 


12,368,374 
1.459,655 


2 

3,609: 

78.005 
3,115 
5.273 
6,272 

69,556 
4,348 
8,755 

13,479 

10,683 
8,328 
3,794; 
3,581 
9,898 
106,328 
96 

30,530 


3,406 
78 
1,970 

195 


181 
3: 


0: 

1,803 
238 

0: 
22: 

200 
851,866 
184 


:  360,333 

543,889  :  7U,188 

:  1,045,275 

:  1,013,492 

855,366 

195,090 

:  l.a7,053 

:  18,900 

26,349:  36,129 

:  45.999 

:  32,608 

31.348 

:  51,704 

:  70,753 

197,000:  ~ 

339,000 

344,000 

450,000 

4,582:  — 

5,801 
568 

7,013 

6,981 

:  99,846 

139:  10,988 

2,815 

!  9,733 

4,403 

:  5,983 

33,404 

5,364 

8,865 

U  7,097 

U  58,630 

11,200 

:  25,897 

15,040 
36,882 

V  24,363 

19,824:  — 

40.294 

:  1,961 

22,874:  142 
646:  0 

37,360 

13 

27,814 

216 

33,517 

:  12,070 

U 

298 

0 

U  218 

U  8,811 

:  2,180 

22,427:  571 

:  51,054 

172 

58,021 

:  0 

is/  52,511 

:  237 

28,262:  5 

40.101 

58 

49,136 

388 

42,978 

7,716:  — 

11,142 

13,534 

:  113 

61,043:  6 

105, 2U 

1 

85,715 

3 

112,874 

:  2,909.681 

0:  3.865.270 

0 

3,108,961 

0 

3.746.942:  0 

:  8,763 

884,138:  2,194 

1,152,883 

2,087 

1,063,151 

15.333:  1,286,488 

:  495.000 

75,000:  1,158,000 

:  2,700,000 
183,251 
4,642 

3,200,000:  — 

:  9.835 

477.548:  35.884 

690,145 

841,051 

23,165:  778.918 

:  54,358 

1,167,579:  16,100 

1.759.540 

902,166 

1.500 

685,000 

:  224,952 

428,852 

464,838 

:  427.833 

11,200 

25,163 

14,440 

10,086 

:  335,855 

125 

:  405,362 

35,862 

:  247,808 

10,300 

541,646 

6,000 

:  16,983 

904,664 

:  1,242,156 

1,502,399 

1,850,000 

:  5,157 

2.438.037 

:  57 

765,336 

79 

1,114,335 

104 

611,450 

245.671 

:  0 

402,256 

0 

15,300 

11,023 

6,915 

:  10,916 

58,281 

45,887 

42,507 

:  141,402 

1,112.743 

:  258,452 

.  1,162,692 

377.754 

l,a2,721 
756.681 

130,850 

1,400,000 

:  290,648 

5,239 

950,293 

3,649 

182,784 

665,724 

••  2,549 

131,888 

:  36 

171.748 

66 

508,532 
46,607 

43 

0 

28,483 

77,723 
148,810 

100,089 

119.452 

128.806 

:  209,944 

2,396 

318,5a 

2 

431,440 

353,155 

:  3,042.006 

7 

3,474,128 

4 

2,513.178 

2,426,153 

:  51,618 

1,787 

86,826 

15,707 

29.700 

3,261 

:  7,460,075 

7,989,101 

8,951,045 

9,382,041 

7.409,082 

9,030.571 

7,984,457 

8,502.805 

:  7,955.075 

8,064,101 

10,229.045 

9,382,2a 

10,274,082 

9,030,681 

11.384,457 

8,502,805 

4,225: 

3,812: 
4,204: 
26,340: 
3,913: 
5,772: 
11,729: 
4,020: 
2,005: 


94,507 


24: 


1,488 

74,273 
6,116 
4,517 
10,054 
48,795 
7,023 

11,259 
5,600 
2,209 
3,942 
2,870 

13,354 

85.093 
125 

18,550 


1,268 
157 
2,993 


0: 
224: 
5: 
0: 


104,000 


9,475 
3,221 
8,457 
27,337 
4,976 
7,U9 
13,654: 
4,350: 
1,990 


114,513 


94,531 

14,037,400:  13,612,177:  14,240.794 


12,381,687: 
1,454,979: 


10,000,117:  11,998,107: 
3,038,283:  1,614,070: 


10,720,487 
3,520,307 


4/  J.^.^''i"^r  broken,  and  rough  rice  in  terms  of  milled.    2/  Preliminary.    3/  Includes  re-exports 

t{ptmS:7lo''*I^'J;nuli;5"cS''°'lf/^C-    T^i""/"''^^-.  ^''^  ^'^  ^  ^^-^^J-  1/1eptLb1r  U- 

n/  Th«  h.tt  .^"TS  ^^""^-"^tober.    li/  Compiled  from  trade  statistics  of  exporting  countries.    12/March  21-March  20 
t^  da't:  of  based^on  reports  of  Importing  countries  of  the  world  outside  Con^sT  areas  and  from  fragmen- 


xy  Communist  areas:    Mainland  China,  North  Korea,  and  North  Vietnam. 


tar7  data  of  the  Communist  Bloc. 

Ircfm^l^JSsTrepo'rC'of-U.r^'^ilul^t'u^!  ullh^es  Fo^'?  °^°f"<=^,?^«"3tics  of  foreign  governments,  other  foreign 
information.  Agricultural  Attaches  and  Foreign  Service  Officers,  results  of  office  research  and  related 
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the  Comraunist  bloc  are  not  available.    However,  ConsDiunist  China 
probably  also  increased  rice  exports  to  the  Soviet  bloc  (U.S.S.R,  and 
Eastern  Europe)  which  imports  up  to  1,600  million  pounds  (700,000  tons) 
annually.    Eastern  Europe  reduced  rice  imports  from  usual  non-Communist 
sources  in  1959. 

Importing  countries. —Some  of  the  main  rice-importing  countries  of 
Asia — Japan,  India,  Pakistan,  and  the  Philippines — took  the  smallest 
quantities  in  several  years.    North  America  and  South  America  also  imported 
less  rice.    Indonesia  and  Ceylon  were  the  principal  importers,  talcing  23 
and  21  percent,  respectively,  more  than  in  1958. 

A  large  number  of  importing  coimtries  in  Africa  and  Western  Europe 
increased  imports  significantly.    Belgian  Congo,  Cameroun,  French  West 
Africa,  Guinea,  Kenya,  Liberia »  Nigeria,  Sierra  Leone,  Sudan,  Tanganyika, 
Togo,  Tunisia,  Reunion,  and  Zanzibar  took  substfmtially  larger  amounts 
than  in  1958.    There  were  sharp  increases  in  the  imports  of  Belgium- 
Luxembourg,  Denmark,  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  West  Germany. 

Outlook. — More  rice  is  available  for  export  in  I960  than  was  exported  in 
1959  in  the  surplus  producing-countries  outside  Commimist  China.  Crops 
were  very  good  in  Burma,  Vietnam,  and  Thailand,  although  in  the  case  of 
the  latter,  the  milling  outturn  will  be  below  average.    Because  of 
adverse  weather,  Taiwan's  crop  will  supply  less  rice  for  export  in  I960 
than  in  1959.    Korea  has  rice  to  export  for  the  second  time  in  postwar 
years. 

The  United  States  is  increasing  exports  in  I960  and  Brazil  had  an 
excellent  crop,  from  which  a  larger  surplus  is  available.    Egypt  and 
the  Malgache  Republic  (Madagascar)  also  have  more  rice  to  ship  abroad. 
Italy  and  Spain  have  sizable  quantities  to  export,  and  Australia's 
surplus  is  sufficient  to  permit  exports  as  large  as  last  year's  record. 

Pakistan,  while  continuing  to  export  rice,  will  actually  increase  imports 
over  1959.    Ceylon,  India,  and  Indonesia  will  continue  to  be  heavy 
importers  of  rice. 
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THAILAND'S  RICE  PRICES 
INCREASE  SHARPLY 


Rice  prices  in  Thailand  rose  sharply  in  August,  with  average  export  prices 
by  type  of  rice  rising  around  8  percent.    Prices  of  white  brokens  increased 
the  most.    A-1  Specifil  and  A-1  Super  brokens  at  the  end  of  August  were  selling 
13  and  lU  percent,  respectively,  higher  than  at  the  first  of  the  month. 

The  August  30  quotation  of  white  broken,  A-1  Super,  was  $4^.33  per  100  pounds, 
compared  with  ^3.82  per  100  poiinds  on  August  2.    The  average  price  for  the 
same  grade  in  August  the  year  before  was  $3.25  per  100  pounds.    The  price 
for  this  type  was  the  highest  since  1958. 


RICEs    Thailand's  export  prices  on  specified  days  in  August  I960 


Type  and  grade  ] 

Aug.  2  ' 

Aug.  6 

\  Aug.  17 

!  Aug.  25. 

'.  Aug.  30 

!  Dollars 

:  Dollars! 

;  Dollars 

5  Dollars 

i  Dollars 

!  per 

'.  per 

!  per 

I  per 

i  per 

.100  lbs,! 

tlOO  lbs.! 

.100  lbs.! 

.100  Ibs.i 

tlOO  lbs. 

White  rice,  100-percent  whole  . . 

!  6.56 

!  6.69 

!  6.76 

i  7.01 

!  7.01 

White  rice,  5-perceht  broken  ...! 

!  5.55 

:  5.61 

i     5.86  : 

6.18 

!  6.18 

White  rice,  10-percent  broken  . . ! 

!     5.35  s 

5.42  ! 

!     5.67  ! 

!     5.99  ! 

!  5.99 

White  rice,  15-percent  broken  ..J 

5.23  1 

!     5.29  ! 

!  5.55 

!  5.86 

!  5.86 

White  brokens,  A-1  Extra  Super  ! 

.     4.91  1 

4.91  ! 

.     5.16  • 

!  5.10 

White  brokens,  A-1  Super  J 

3.82  . 

!     3.95  ! 

!     3.95  ! 

!  4.33 

!  4.33 

White  brokens ,  A-1  Special  ! 

!  3.70 

!     3.82  1 

!     3.82  ■ 

!      4.21  ! 

!  4.21 

White  brokens,  C-1  Special   ! 

!  3.22 

I      3.22  ! 

.     3.22  1 

!     3.51  1 

3.51 

Glutinous,  10-percent  broken  ... 

!      6.31  ' 

!      6.25  ! 

i      6.25  ! 

!     6.37  ! 

:  6.37 

Parboiled,  5-percent,  long-grain 

i     5.10  ! 

!      4.91  5 

5.13  i 

5.35  s 

5.35 

Cargo,  100-percent  whole   

:      5.-48  ! 

!      5.55  ! 

!     5.74  i 

!     5.86  ! 

5.86 

Bangkok  Board  of  Trade. 
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Good-quality  white  rice,  10-percent  broken,  at  the  end  of  the  month  was 
quoted  at  $5.99  per  100  pounds,  12  percent  above  the  August  2  price  of  $5.35 
per  100  pounds.    However,  the  price  was  still  below  the  average  August  1959 
price  of  $6.02  per  100  pounds. 

The  export  price  of  parboiled  rice  on  August  30  was  the  highest  since 
January  1959,  when  prices  of  this  type  started  downward.    They  continued  to 
decline  through  May  I960,  when  they  began  to  climb  gradually.    The  price  of 
parboiled,  5-percent  long-grain,  on  August  30,  at  $5.35  per  100  pounds, 
showed  a  sheurp  increase  over  the  June  and  July  quotations  of  $4.,  61  and  $4..  80 
per  100  pounds,  respectively. 


RICE  (milled) t    Thailand's  export  prices,  by  type  and  month, 
January-August,  1959  and  I960 


Period 

White 

^  White 
DroKen 

!    Cargo  ! 

!  Parboiled 

LilUtl- 

nous 

^LrlUtlnOUS 

broken 

\  Dollars  i 

I  Dollars  i 

Dollars  ! 

Dollars  ! 

Dollars  ! 

Dollars 

!      per  ! 

per  ! 

per  ! 

;      per  ! 

per  ! 

:  per 

1959: 

!  100  lbs.! 

.  100  lbs,! 

100  lbs.! 

100  lbs.! 

.  100  lbs.! 

:  100  lbs. 

January  . . , . ! 

!      6,02  J 

:      3.97  ! 

.      5.46  ! 

!      5.52  ! 

5,47  ! 

4.30 

February  . . . . 

!      6,17  ! 

:      4..01  ! 

5.61  ! 

5.46  1 

.      5.98  ' 

!  4.56 

March  ,  

!      6.17  * 

!      3.97  ! 

!      5.61  ! 

5.31  1 

!     5.96  ! 

!  4.37 

April   

:      6,12  ! 

!      3.71  • 

•     5.56  ! 

!      5.15  ! 

!     5.85  ! 

4.11 

May  

5      6.31  J 

!      3.72  ! 

'  5.82 

!     5.14  i 

.      5.92  ! 

1  4.08 

June  i 

6,22  < 

!      3.42  ! 

5.70  1 

!  5.14 

!     5.80  1 

!  4.15 

July  

t      6,05  3 

3.38  ! 

t      5.74  i 

!     5.19  i 

^       2/  ! 

!  4.84 

August   

5  6,02 

!      3.25  ! 

!      5.61  ! 

5.10  ' 

:    ^  ! 

!  4.97 

I960: 

January  , , . , 

:      5.8^  : 

!      3.00  ! 

!  4.94 

\     4.58  • 

!  6.89 

!  3.80 

February  , . , 

!      5.75  s 

.      3.00  . 

!  4.91 

!     4.58  ' 

!  5.98 

\  3.94 

March   

:      5.27  • 

!  3.09 

5     4.92  ! 

>     4.58  ' 

!      5.81  ! 

!  3.87 

April   

!      5.09  ! 

!      3.10  ' 

!      4.81  ! 

!     4.53  ' 

!  5.74 

!  3.75 

May  

\  5.20 

\  3.18 

!     4.86  • 

!     4.47  ! 

!     5.90  ' 

!  3.83 

June  

!  5.32 

!  3.35 

5  4.96 

!     4.61  ' 

:  6.01 

!  4.01 

July  

s  5.23 

:  3.66 

!     5.34  ' 

!  4.80 

!  6.25 

August   

:  5.68 

:  4.08 

!      5.70  ! 

!      5.17  ! 

.     6.31  ! 

'  1/ 

August  30  ., 

!  5.99 

!  4.33 

!  5.86 

!  5.35 

!     6.37  ! 

1/ 

1/  10-percent  broken.  2/  Export  banned.  2/  available. 
Bangkok  Board  of  Trade 


Thailand's  export  supplies  of  rice  in  i960  are  largely  committed.    There  are 
indications  the  I960  exports  may  go  as  high  as  1.35  million  metric  tons. 
However,  according  to  the  most  recent  estimate  of  stocks,  this  would  leave  a 
carryover  at  the  year's  end  of  only  around  250,000  tons. 
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RICE:    Thailand's  supply  and  distribution,  I96O  forecast 


Item 

;  Paddy 

;  Milled 

(rough  rice) 

• 

•       basis  1/ 

• 

:  1,000 

!  1,000 

:    metric  tons  ! 

• 

metric  tons 

Supply: 

!  4,716 

33ii 

!  5,050 

Distribution: 

• 
• 

I  142 

i  2,978 

10 

5  228 

68 

1,250 

5  12 

I  362 

!  5,050 

1/  Paddy  rice  converted  at  65  percent. 


Thailand's  rice  supplies,  therefore,  may  be  tight  toward  the  close  of  the  year, 
especially  if  the  harvest  of  the  new  crop  is  delayed.    Prospects  for  the 
1960-61  crop  are  uncertain  because  of  erratic  rainfall.    In  early  August, 
lack  of  rain  was  delaying  the  transplanting  of  the  crop.    The  situation  \rais 
not  yet  serious,  but  farmers  were  uneasy  about  the  possibility  of  a  continued 
drought  which  could  reduce  both  yield  and  quality  of  irrigated  crops. 

Most  of  the  broadcast  rice  was  planted  and  growing  conditions  appeared  satis- 
factory.   About  20  percent  of  Thailand's  rice  acreage  is  broadcast. 

In  July,  the  planted  acreage  for  I96O-6I  was  expected  to  approximate  that 
of  the  year  before,  or  perhaps  be  slightly  larger.    Under  normal  conditions, 
the  harvest  would  be  about  7,300,000  tons  of  rough  rice,  a  small  increase 
over  the  official  figure  of  7,256,000  tons  in  1959-60. 

Rice  exports  from  January  through  July,  at  747,000  metric  tons,  were  about 
100,000  tons  more  than  was  exported  in  the  same  period  of  1959.  Shipments 
to  Indonesia,  Hong  Kong,  Pakistan,  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  and  Taiwan 
increased  significantly.    However,  exports  to  Europe  were  down  26  percent, 
and  those  to  Japan  also  were  smaller.    The  quantity  going  to    Africa  was 
approximately  the  same. 

Government-to-government  sauLes  by  Thailand  in  the  first  6  months  of  I96O 
were  225,000  tons.    The  volume  was  nearly  three  times  that  of  January-June 
1959,  and  9  percent  more  than  the  206,000  tons  sold  in  the  entire  year  1959. 
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THAILAND:    Milled  rice  exports,  by  country  of  destination, 
January-July  I96O,  with  comparisons 


• 

Country  or 
destination  • 

• 

Average 

.  1957 

.  1958 

.  1959  1/ 

'    January- Jiily  1/ 
;      1959    :  I960 

• 
• 

riG  111 

tons  ' 

!  tons 

\      "tons  J 

\      tons  ' 

!  Metric 
!  tons 

!  Metric 
!  tons 

>      TO/  /36! 

130  305! 

.  96,485! 

97,818 

2Q  887! 

>        t:n  nc'.L 

'         /Q  Q88 

!       56  755 

!  29,258 

!  24,462 

Cpvlon  2 

7  360 

!      LL  938 

!  202 

!  0! 

0! 

8,400 

172.256; 

192. 33A! 

171.788! 

165.549! 

.  89,965! 

115,026 

India  •••••••••••••• 

80.0A6! 

!        A. 502 

!  202' 

!  59 

!  56, 

!  5 

Indonesia  t 

113  678; 

!     178  '5QA' 

!    130  832! 

7/  707! 

225! 

!  45,155 

370 . 1A9 ' 

!    117 , 206 

!  Z.8.253 

!  75.533' 

J  74,453! 

.  65,125 

30 . 137 ! 

;  /.2.592 

5  15! 

!  0 

!  0 

!  0 

Malava— Sincraoore  . .  • 

A0Z..916' 

•  371.571! 

.    A3 A -700! 

!  245,059! 

;  270,830 

20 

:      62  680 

>       -50  702 

5  8A 

!  0 

5  25,256 

Philiooine  Renublict 

A1.537 

!  10A.611 

!    in  .012' 

:  470 

!  470 

!  50 

7  172' 

!      29  105 

:      2A  230' 

!      17  950 

5  12,500 

5  15,980 

Taiunn  : 

!  1' 

5  li 

!         A  101' 

>  <f,XVX 

!  3,001! 

!  12,000 

EuroneJ  i 

8  609 

:'  3.250 

!  2.250 

;  598 

5  323 

\  250 

GpTTTflflflV.    WpS"t    -  ^  -  -  2 

1  538 

!  Z..950 

\        6  OQO 

5  225 

\  225 

5  900 

54,259 

i  52,013 

5  4.2,763 

!  29,622! 

!  20,300' 

!  14,282 

7,982 

!  26,059 

:  45,981 

5  24,662 

!  15,707 

!  11,4a 

Africa:  : 

French  West  Africa  : 

6,319' 

!  1,999 

!  7,127 

\  50' 

!  50! 

2,182 

3,872 

!  2,610 

:  7,a8 

:  7,775! 

5,015! 

10,780 

7,957' 

!  32,017 

!  18,803! 

>  39,255 

!  25,390! 

;  17,000 

1,096 

!  5,107 

!  6,459' 

!  0' 

!  0' 

!  0 

23,900 

!      a,  517 

:  49,273 

:  38,096- 

\  26,060 

\  10,122 

Jl,575,85il 

51,139,980' 

:  1,100, 496 

!  644,542 

!  747,064 

1/  Preliminary. 


Compiled  from  official  and  trade  statistics. 

All  the  sales  were  in  the  second  quarter,  as  follows: 

April. — Japan:    40,000  tons  of  A-1  Super  and  A-1  Special  at  25-12-6  and  24-12-6 
E  sterling  per  metric  ton  ($3.29  and  $3.13  per  100'  pounds),  respectively.  Ship- 
ment was  completed  by  May  31.    Taiwan:    10,000  tons. 

May. — Japan:    10,000  tons  of  A-1  Super  and  10,000  tons  of  A-1  Special  at  the 
same  prices,  and  5,000  tons  of  10-percent  broken,  white  rice  at  40-10-0  £ 
sterling  ($5.16  per  100  pounds) .    The  rice  was  shipped       June  30. 

J\ine.— Indonesia:    100,000  tons  of  "Indonesian  Special."     Pakistan:    50,000  tons. 
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Policy  and  regulations 

Sponsored  by  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs  emd  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Parboiled  Rice  Exporters  Association  was  organized  in  mid-July  by  exporters 
of  parboiled  rice.    The  purpose  of  the  organization  is:    (l)  to  prevent  ^ 
competition  among  exporters  of  this  type  of  rice;  (2)  to  find  a  better  means 
to  control  the  quality;  and  (3)  to  stabilize  prices.    The  association  fixes 
prices  weekly  and  no  member  is  allowed  to  sell  below  the  fixed  price. 

Effective  August  1,  the  government  increased  the  export  premium  on  white 
broken  rice  from  450  bahts  to  540  bahts  per  metric  ton  (97  cents  to  |l,17 
per  100  pounds) .    This  was  the  first  change  in  export  premims  since 
December  1959  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  February  8,  I960). 

This  measure  was  designed  to  channel  broken  rice  into  government  hands  in 
order  to  fulfil  government-to-government  commitments.    Large  sales  of 
low-grade  rice  to  Indonesia,  Pakistan,  and  elsewhere  have  pushed  up  prices 
of  brokens,  and  have  brought  pressure  on  supplies. 

Another  important  measure  taken  by  the  Thai  Grovernment  in  early  August  was 
the  offering  of  price  rebates  to  purchasers  of  Thai  rice  in  Hong  Kong, 
Malaya,  and  Singapore.    The  trade  concession  was  apparently  to  meet  foreign 
price  competition  —  particularly  by  rice  from  Communist  China  —  and  main- 
tain Thailand's  traditional  position  as  a  major  supplier  to  these  countries. 

According  to  Malayan  trade  sources,  the  rebates  offered  by  Thailand  to 
Malayan  buyers  are  based  on  each  importer's  monthly  average  imports  from 
Thailand,  as  follows: 


Monthly  average 
imports  of 


Price  rebate 


Class  A  1/ 


Class  B  2/ 


t 


Metric  tons 


per 
metric  ton 


Shillings 


Dollars 
per 
100  pounds 


per 
metric  ton 


Shillings 


Dollars 
per 
100  pounds 


200  to  1,000 
1,001  to  2,000 
2,001  and  up 


10 
12 
U 


1.-40 
1.68 
1.96 


14 
17 
20 


1.96 
2.38 
2.80 


1/  On  white  rice,  100  percent  whole;  white  rice,  5-percent  brokens; 
parboiled;  glutinous,  eind  broken  rice.    2/  All  other  grades. 
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WORLD  RICE  PRODUCTION 
CONTINUES  TO  RISE 


World  rice  production  in  1960-61  (August-July)  is  expected  to  be  above 
the  preceding  year's  harvest  and  early  indications  point  to  a  crop 
slightly  larger  than  the  previous  record  of  2  yeairs  before.    The  rough 
rice  crop  is  forecast  at  i^.6  billion  pounds,  compared  with  ^80. 6  billion 
pounds  in  1959-60,  and  486.8  billion  pounds  in  1958-59. 

Estimated  world  rice  acreage,  at  289  million  acres,  is  nearly  2  percent 
larger  than  last  year  and  12  percent  above  the  average  from  1950-51 
though  1954-55.    More  land  vreis  put  into  rice  on  all  continents  except 
Europe  and  possibly  Oceania.    The  major  acreage  increase  is  in  Asia. 

The  world  rice  crop  outside  Communist  areas  will  probably  exceed  last 
year's  previous  record  output.    Acreage  increased  3  million  acres. 
However,  yields  per  acre  will  probably  not  attain  the  1959-60  level, 
since  weather  was  not  quite  so  favorable. 

Communist  China  in  I960  emphasized  putting  more  acreage  into  grain. 
Therefore,  rice  production  probably  increased  over  the  poor  1959  harvest, 
even  though  adverse  weather  again  reduced  yields  per  acre. 

A  prospective  record  output  in  Asia,  excluding  Communist  cureas,  is  esti- 
mated at  275.7  billion  pounds  of  rough  rice,  compared  with  273.3  billion 
in  1959-60,  and  265.6  billion  in  1958-59.    Acreage  increased  again,  and 
indications  fiure  that  average  yields  per  acre  will  be  at  a  near-record 
level. 

India,  Japan,  and  Pakistan — the  principal  producing  countries  of  Asia— 
so  far  have  very  good  rice  crops.    Generally  favorable  weather  and  further 
improvement  in  methods  have  again  resisted  in  high  yields. 
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Rice  production  in  the  exporting  countries  of  Asia  is  expected  to  ap- 
proximate last  year's  high  level.    Crop  conditions  so  far  are  reported 
good  in  Burma,  Thailand,  and  Vietnam.    Early  in  November,  Burma's  acreage 
was  reported  to  be  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  and  the  crop  was  expected 
to  exceed  last  year's  very  good  harvest. 

Africa  continues  to  increase  rice  production.    Its  acreage  is  forecast 
at  1  percent  above  last  year's  previous  record,  9  percent  more  than  2 
years  earlier,  and  24,  percent  larger  than  the  average.    So  far,  this 
year's  weather  has  been  generally  favorable  for  production. 

Rice  acreeige  in  Western  Europe  is  the  smallest  in  10  years.  Production 
declined  in  all  countries  except  Portugal,  where  it  approximates  that  of 
last  year.    Italy  and  Greece  had  substantial  decreases  in  acreage,  emd 
adverse  weather  reduced  yields  in  Italy,  Portugal,  and  France. 

Estimated  production  in  North  America  is  slightly  larger  than  in  1959-60, 
despite  smaller  crops  in  the  Caribbean  and  Central  America.    The  increase 
is  mainly  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico,    U.S,  acreage  increased  less 
than  1  percent,  but  record  yields  boosted  production  2  percent  over  that 
of  last  year,    Mexico  increased  acreage  16  percent j  and  yields,  though 
below  1958  and  1959,  were  above  average.    Although  Central  American  countries 
pleinted  a  total  record  rice  acreage,  drought  in  some  areas  cut  production 
below  that  of  last  year. 

It  is  too  eeirly  in  the  season  to  estinate  most  of  the  I96O-6I  rice  crop 
in  South  America.    If  climate  permits,  acreage  is  expected  to  increase 
further  in  most  areas.    Argentina  and  Chile  are  reducing  rice  acreage. 


